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PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
[From the London Christian Observer. } 


Havine touched on some of the characteristics of popular 
education in England, we now wish to advert to the education 
of the upper classes ; ; not meaning by these merely the aris- 
tocracy, but the classes above the laborer, yeoman, and trades- 
man. In England there are no walls of exclusion, or sharp 
lines of division ; ; one class melts into the other, and all are 
mixed in interest, in business, and in school. The son of the 
attorney frequents the same school as the sonof the peer. On 
the cricket-ground of Eton, in the boat-races of the Isis, 
there sits, on the same bench or meadow, the stripling of a 
country solicitor and the heir of the Percys and Howards. 

The fact is, and itis worth noting, that men of all ranks 
seek for their lads the associations of our public schools, and 
the habits and studies of these effect by their example the 
plans and pursuits of more private seminaries. It is, then, the 
course of our ‘* Public”? education which we must notice, if 
we desire to appreciate the salient features of English 
instruction. 

This differs in many particulars from the Continental. The 
system of Germany and Belgium is this. After elementary 
education, the boy repairs to:a public school,” where he spends, 
according to the profession for which he is destined, from four 
to eight years, and where he is taught languages ancient and 
modern, history, natural sciences, mathematics and logic. 
Theology, as a system of devotion, is taught at home :—as a 
science or history, in the College. After a course of study 


* In Germany these are known by the names of Biirgerschule for the 
inferiors, Gymnasien for the superiors. In Belgium, Ecoles Moyennes, 
and Colleges or Athénées. In Italy, Collegii. 
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carried out by daily attendance on Professors, but residing with 
his family or friends, he passes into business, or, if destined 
for a learned profession, into the University. 

This plan resembles the Grammar schools of our old founda- 
tions, and the “ High schools” now existing in Scotland. 
There is no doubt that during the eight years of various 
studies, in which the boy of eight grows into the lad of sixteen, 
much that is useful is learned. Instruments of knowledge are 
gained, valuable tastes are acquired, some tincture also of 
classical knowledge, the love of science, and habits of induc- 
tive thought. ‘The rude rabble, who clatter up the stone stairs, 
and throw themselves headlong into noisy class-rooms, acquire 
acuteness, promptitude, and power. From such training come 
forth the accomplished writers of Paris, Brussels, and Turin ; 
the laborious students of Jena and Dusseldorf; and the learned 
men of Halle and Berlin. It would ill become us to under- 
value acquirements which every scholar learns to respect, or to 
depreciate a course of study which often offers us the fruits of 
much eminent learning. Still it may be permitted us to notice 
the characteristic features which distinguish our English plan 
of education from this, and, after fairly stating them, to point 
out the merits of each. 

The life of the English public school widely differs from that 
of the College of Belgium, or of the Gymnasium of Germany ; 
and its effects on the character and sentiments of youth are dis- 
tinct. In the one, the boy grows up in the habits of his fam- 
ily ; repairs daily for certain hours to a place where he learns 
a task under the eye of a teacher. The inspection of the 
teacher is powerful for restraint, and makes itself felt in disci- 
pline. ‘The boy learns to estimate his power and to bend to 
his authority. But when the restraint is removed by the fin- 
ishing of the task, the boy escapes ; and the young democracy, 
released from subjection, give themselves up to the wild 
thoughts and unrestrained feelings of that joyous and ardent 
age. 

No doubt, amongst Professors chosen by Government, and 
imposed as authorities, there are some to be found who, by 
uncommon qualities and strong powers of sympathy, lay hold 
of their pupils, and throw over their hearts the spell of an in- 
fluence which remains when the lecture is passed. But these 
are rare exceptions. ‘The Professor has his place and his pay. 
He gives his time and his task. Whatever enthusiasm or 
éclat he can communicate to his lessons, brings him fame, 
popularity in the class, a name in the town. These are added 
to his salary ; and he often works in order to acquire them. 
But his pupils are, even in this case, his audience, not his 
disciples. ‘They are the circle to whom he appeals, not the 
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family for whom he lives. The relations between him and his 
class are distant ; the intercourse is cold ; the association tran- 
sient ; the voice descends from the chair of authority ; and the 
flashes of genius, even if they kindle emotions, are as the mere 
flickerings of light which redden the sky, gleam across it, and 
disappear. ‘The power that touches the heart, and influences 
the habits, is wanting. ‘The incidents of life and its connec- 
tions are not to be found. The petty casualties, the cares and 
associations, the morning greeting, the midday gathering, the 
evening walk, the social hour, the anxieties and sorrows which 
draw men together, reveal the character of the man, and open 
the feelings of the boy,—all these are wanting. Men and 
boys meet, not as in life, with its lights and shadows, but on a 
stage where all are actors, and in the pomp and glare and 
parade of a theatre. This does for the intellect. In this the 
intellectual powers may thrive: but it is not efficient for char- 
acter, which is otherwise formed. In foreign schools, there- 
fore, the character is little influenced by the college course. 
It is not the growth of the class-room, or, if formed. there, it 
is not by the Professor, but by the class-fellows. It will be 
observed, that in Germany, Belgium, or Italy, and we may add 
in Scotland, the character of the lads is their own; they grow 
up an independent commonwealth,—a bold, defiant corporation, 
—with rights, traditions and laws peculiar to themselves, and 
opinions in singular contrast to those of the society which sur- 
rounds them. The burschen of Baden or Heidelburg, Halle 
or Dusseldorf, the lads of Paris, Turin, or Parma, live under a 
despotism, with the republican notions of Greece and Rome. 
They dream of republics; they elect consuls and tribunes ; 
they frame constitutions of universal suffrage; and neither the 
dread of government, nor the fear of the police, nor the espi- 
onage of priest or professor, has any power to check the aspi- 
rations which delight and delude their boyhood. Hence, in all 
the revolutions of the Continent, the lads of the colleges or 
universities have been foremost in the movements. In the rev- 
olutions of Paris and Vienna, in the short-lived ebullitions of 
Lombardy and Parma, they were conspicuous. So far from 
the teachers forming their minds, they often control the opin- 
ions of their teachers; and, from their fairy land of enthusiasm 
throw a spell over the thoughts of their professors, and win 
them from their servile dependence on authority, to dreams 
and visions of freedom. 

This explains to us why, through the most abject countries of 
the Continent, universities and colleges are the seats of liberal 
opinion: why, in Germany, the professors are infected with 
liberalism ; and why ardent men, unable to find scope for 
thought in their pursuits of life, seek it in the chairs of 
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colleges, from which they can at least expatiate to a delighted 
audience on republican independence and Grecian liberty. 

We record this fact, not so much to condemn it, as to note 
it. It is a significant sign, that in schools abroad, youth is 
trained, not in the thoughts of teachers, but in its own. ‘This, 
indeed, is useful for liberty, but too often fatal to conduct. It 
loosens the yoke of despotism, but also the restraints of mor- 
als: for the sentiment which makes boyhood defiant of author- 
ity, makes it impatient of moral rule ; and while lads denounce 
government as a nuisance, they are likely to regard morality 
as a fable, and religion as a fraud. Duels, carols, feasts, rey- 
elry, license, hardy defiance—these are symptoms as general 
as the spirit of freedom ; and though we regard the last with 
sympathy, we see the former with sorrow: for these pliant 
minds are thus deprived of healthy discipline, are torn from 
their anchorage, and are set adrift in the storms of passion and 
misrule. In the after-lives of the men we trace the irregular- 
ities of the boy; and in the open profligacy or infidelity of the 
poet and patriot, we detect the lessons and the license of their 
misguided and undirected years. 

It is not our wish, however, to dwell on the causes of these 
evils abroad ; and we refer to them only for our present pur- 
pose. No doubt Romanism adds to them; but they are to be 
found in Protestant colleges as well as in Romish, in Prussia 
as well as in Italy. ‘They are to be seen under various gov- 
ernments, in Switzerland or Belgium as well as in Lombardy 
and in France. There must be, then, a special cause which: 
produces results everywhere the same. 

We shall discover this more easily, if we look into the Eng- 
lish system of public education. We are not here speaking of 
the subjects taught in school. At these we may glance here- 
after. We deal now with the plan on which youth is taught. 
whatever be the subjects. ‘These may be fewer than abroad, 
or less happily chosen. All the worse for us. But the point 
now under review is by whom, and under what system, the boy 
is taught, and how he lives while he learns. The foreign plan 
of teaching is by a professor, a lecture-room, and a task. ‘The 
English plan is by an association, of which masters and pupils 
form parts, into which they are incorporated. The one plan 
leaves lads in their homes with their habits, and draughts them 
daily for certain hours to a drill. The other plan severs them 
from their homes, unites them in a new family, and infuses into 
them the life of the family into which they are incorporated. 
The natural home, its interests and attractions, are for a time 
cut off; and the boy finds himself transplanted into a new 
world. For an evening, he may recall the home which he has 
left; but, in a day or two, he is one of the new family, and 
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shares its interests and feelings. He may determine against 
this incorporation, and reject it: but it is too strong for him. 
Almost as surely as the clay, cast into a mould, takes the shape 
of the cast, and hardens into its form, so surely is the charac- 
ter of a youth recast by the sphere into which he is dropped. 
No doubt the most powerful influence in this sphere is the 
sympathy of his equals ; and the agency of greatest power is 
the example of associates. But the opinions which he finds in 
this society, are not the isolated opinions of boys, and do not 
arise out of the untempered inexperience of youth; they are 
fashioned and moulded by the thoughts of other and older 
minds. For, in the English school, the boy is not examined by 
his teacher as from a telescope, nor does he hear his voice in 
the speaking-trumpet of a professor ; but the boys mark their 
teachers in the thoroughfare of their lives, observe their de- 
portment, perceive their character; and the frankness and 
gentleness of the man starts up on the household hearth to at- 
tract the regards, and even the sympathies of the boy. There 
is @ living character close before him; and to this, uncon- 
sciously, by the power of habit, he is drawn and riveted. He 
sees qualities which he likes; gentleness and patience which 
he admires; a kindly temper by which he is gladdened ; a 
meek temper by which he is won: and the more he admires 
the talent and the mental superiority of his teacher, the more 
is he attracted by qualities which set off and shade the blaze 
of intellectual power. ‘The more generous the boy’s mind, the 
more quick is his sympathy, and the more is he moved. The 
master’s example, therefore, tells most on the most forward and 
eager minds; and, as these are always the leading minds of 
the school, the example acts through the chief boys on its gen- 
eral character. 

This we regard as the characteristic of our English system 
of public education. It is not the subjects taught, but the plan 
of teaching them, which is to be noted. It is not the amount 
of knowledge given, but the kind of character obtained. ‘The 
former may have its short-comings: but we call attention to 
the latter. ‘The results of this are great. Many a youth, 
born to wealth, would have given his life to folly but for this 
training. It was the public school which first touched his sym- 
pathies. What he saw there, first roused the desire for ex- 
cellence. There he learned, by the example of his teacher, , 
to think of the real aims of life; and, by the appreciation of 
a good man’s character, to seek the improvement of his own. 
Here he learned that there are higher tastes than those of di- 
version, and higher aims than excitement. Here he gained 
the habit of self-restraint, and that fixedness of purpose, and 
perseverance of effort, which have inspired his life; and here 
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he began that train of thought which has made him what he is, 
and fitted him for his work. The public school was the turning 
point of his life. The conduct of his teacher first moved him 
to truth and to virtue. 

But in fixing upon this as the characteristic of our public 
education, we give it high praise. The school which forms the 
character, makes the man. It is not books or lessons which 
make him, nor rules or lectures. These may be good, but they 
are dead. We want the living voice, the eye, the present 
mind. ‘These move us, win us, guide us. These form and re- 
fine the heart. These alone can control and set straight its 
affections, and raise them from grovelling in the dust or cling- 
ing to low and base objects, to the true ends of thought and 
desire. The school that effects this gains its purpose. 

And this remark is applicable to all schools, whether they 
comprise the children of the rich or of the poor. 

We have already said that, in the case of the poor, the time 
spent at school is too short for the acquisition of much knowl- 
edge. All that can be done for them is to impart to them the 
taste for knowledge, and to open their faculties. The same re- 
mark applies to the children of the rich, though their time in 
school is prolonged. It is vain to suppose that we can make 
boys, while in school, profound scholars, or men of high science. 
If they do not continue their studies after school, if they drop 
them when they plunge into a profession, their learning and 
science will be small. All that we can give them is the taste, 
the desire, the disposition, the taste for mental cultivation, the 
desire for knowledge, and the habits of promptitude, reflection, 
and discernment. ‘This is the real result of our schools. 
These are not stalls for fattening steers, but grounds for train- 
ing studs. We do not profess to cram boys like bullocks. We 
train them like the race-horse, and give them nerve, and by 
the race on the course, breath, sinew, and strength. It is no 
measure of the success of English Education, nor any test of 
its value, to say that a boy may learn more at Halle than at 
Harrow, and more in Paris than at Eton. This is possible, 
but it is not the point. No doubt he will get many things 
abroad which he cannot at home—the use of foreign languages, 
familiarity with certain branches, a smattering of subjects 
lectured upon in their colleges. Wedo not affirm that these 
are useless—all knowledge is useful; but the point is, which is 
most serviceable to train and nerve the mind for the work of 
life? Arrest the students of the Colleges of Berlin or Paris, 
catch the striplings as they are leaving Eton and Harrow, sub- 
ject both to the same test ; ask which works the hardest when 
they enter their several professions ; which masters most labor 
and rises highest; which is the most effective, virtuous, and 
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wise ? In that test try both systems. The test is fair; and 
English schools need not shrink. They have their faults; we 
shall touch on them hereafter; but they are faults collateral 
and incidental, not inherent in the system. ‘Their force is their 
own ; and it stamps upon the facile material enduring and visi- 
ble traces. It forms the character of English youth, and sends 
him forth to the wear and struggles of life, more robust, more 
highly tempered, more able to meet them. This is their work, 
and for this work we award them the prize. 

We revert to the peculiarities which give them this power. 
The first we have spoken of is the incorporation of master and 
of pupil in the same great family. This is essential. It es- 
tablishes a family character, and imbues the younger members 
of the family with the sentiment and tastes of the eller. 
There is another peculiarity arising out of the profession of the 
elder members of this scholastic family. They are generally 
clergymen of the Church of England. We will not dilate on 
the qualities which the position and training of the Anglican 
clergy evidence. These are apparent, if we compare them 
either with the Romish priest or with Dissenting ministers. 
That they are appreciated is evident from the care with which 
the clergy are sought for this work of tuition by parents, what- 
ever be their opinions, and the feeling of confidence which is 
thus given. Romish priests, however, and especially those of 
the Jesuit order, bring to the work of teaching great practice 
and rare qualifications. But if any would learn the feelings of 
intelligent Romanists regarding them, he may do so in the 
works at the head of our article. He will there see the aver- ° 
sion or contempt with which men of letters and Roman Catholic 
youth regard the priests. The defects of Dissenting ministers 
need not be explained. They are due partly to their birth, 
still more to their education. Whatever, therefore, are the 
advantages to be derived from men who are not celibates but 
married, not rude but lettered, of large intercourse with society, 
wide information and polished manners, these advantages are, 
in different proportions of course, enjoyed by our public schools. 

These various advantages cannot, in our opinion, be too 
highly estimated. And in this respect, therefore, English 
schools must be regarded as vastly superior to Continental. 
But the difference does not stop there. It is not only that the 
profession and position of the Teacher are superior. ‘There is 
another distinction: our ideas of religious instruction differ 
from the Continental. We do not mean merely that we differ 
as Protestants from Romanists—for we differ quite as widely 
from the foreign Protestant. The Continental notion of re- 
ligious teaching is, that theology is a subject to be taught as 
one of the branches of their educational curriculum. There- 
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fore they provide Theological lecturers on Church history, re- 
ligious dogmas, and Ecclesiastical order. A Protestant pastor 
is selected for the Protestant, and a Romish priest for the Ro- 
manist—for the Lutherans, a Lutheran; a Calvinist for the 
Reformed. We do not say that such a scheme is without its 
defence. In one aspect it is defensible. Theology is no doubt 
a matter to be taught—sparingly indeed to children, summarily 
to boys, more accurately to youth. It is a branch of knowl- 
edge with which manhood should be made familiar. But then 
this is teaching ‘* Theology”—the knowledge of an important 
science, not the rule of individual life. But the religion of the 
life is the real thing to be taught. The one course of teach- 
ing tends to make us learned—the other devout. ‘The one fills 
our heads with knowledge—the other is calculated, under God, 
to awaken pious affections. The freign teacher does not pro- 
fess, and assuredly he does not prove, that his teaching of the- 
ology has much tendency to promote piety. Whatever his 
— may do to instruct, it has little power to guide. His 
pupils may learn dogmas, but are not moved to practice. They 
may know the articies of their creed, but are not likely to be 
influenced in their own character. If their character gains im- 
pulse or influence, it is by accident; it arises from incidental 
qualities, the earnestness and meekness of the teacher, not 
from the lessons of the chair. 

Surely this is a great defect. For, as we have said, educa- 
tion in school is not meant for cramming, but for character. 
In point of fact, the foreign notion of religious teaching seems 
to us a misunderstanding. Religion is treated of as a matter, 
whereas it is a principle—as a subject, whereas it is a power. 

Our English system of education is pervaded by an opposite 
idea. Here theology is not confounded with religion. Not 
only are its standards recognized, but its power is appreciated. 
The articles of its creed are catalogued ; but its practical in- 
fluence is cherished. Among the subjects which- oceupy the 
head, it is felt that there is ‘but one power which can touch or 
sway the heart. 

Whatever, therefore, be the practice of the school, its theory 
is always the same. ‘It professes to communicate to youth 
sound principles of action, and to subdue, through the influence 
of religion, the wayward passions and stubborn will. And itis 
felt that this can be done only in one way; not by rule or pre- 
cept, but by sympathy and example—not by the master’s au- 
thority, but by the master’s influence—by his gaining the un- 
derstanding and interesting the affections of his pupils. 
Knowledge and learning are the pedestal on which he stands ; 
but gentleness and goodness are the weapons by which he acts. 
He must practise the virtues which he preaches. His charac- 
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ter is the commentary on his lesson, and his life the book of 
reference. ‘Therefore is it that English schools depend to such 
an extent on their masters. heir strength is not in their 
rules or lectures, but in the men-who administer them. On the 
qualifications of these the school depends, and with their char- 
acter it rises or falls. It is popular when its masters are good : 

diseredited when they are unsuitable. The books may remain 
the same, the hours of study as long, the range of instruction 
as wide; but the school will rise to eminence at one period, 
and sink to obscurity at another. ‘This is frankly admitted. 

The rules and observances are secondary; the men are all- 
important. The sources of strength, the effects of the teach- 
ing, are there—in the living voice, the speaking, acting man. 
This is one great truth to > be impressed on those who contrast 
the systems of Continental and English education. ‘They mis- 
take the matter when they produce a catalogue of our books, 
and inquire into the curriculum of our studies. They may, 
when they see the paucity of these, infer the superiority of 
foreign gymnasia. But they are deceived. ‘The test is not 
there, and they will see their mistake when they look at the 
energy and abilities of Englishmen, and reflect that their hab- 
its were for the most part acquired in our schools. 

Visit Eton, go to the hill of Harrow, traverse the meadows 
of Rugby,—wander by a stream which has for centuries seen 
generations sporting on its banks, climb that beautiful hill, or 
stroll along that muddy rivulet of Warwickshire stirred by its 
eager swimmers and “ bearing burden” to their merry voice. 
What power controls these joyous tribes, so restless, wilful, 
and turbulent? What curbs their passions, and checks their 
waywardness, and throws over that young democracy the 
restraints of a temperate order? Is it terror, durance, expul- 
sion, or the lash? All these, hundreds escape, and the more 
daring defy. What gives the boys a regard for honor, a re- 
spect for authority, a value for truth and courtesy, a contempt 
for what is sordid and mean—a sentiment, general, even when 
not dominant, of the worth of wisdom ‘and virtue? What 
makes rebellion unfashionable and odious ? what subdues insur- 
gency, and holds back the bold defiance of that presumptuous 
age? Is it law, inspection, authority? Is it the method of 
the Romish seminary, which sets each lad to watch his neigh- 
bor, and appoints the master as jailer of all? With us you 
find rules kept which might easily be broken, vices shunned for 
which there are opportunities, opinions repressed which might 
be proclaimed. Youth is free, but not licentious. Its pursuits 
are joyous, but not disorderly ; its leisure is playful, but not 
vicious. No master pries into the playground—no policeman 
dodges the walks—no spy creeps to the door to observe and 
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betray their confidence. Yet there is something which, toa great 
extent, guides them, holds them back, impels and curbs them. 
Ask what itis. Itis the public opinion of the school, its moral 
tone. What does this mean? whence does it come? why 
find it in England, while we look for it in vain abroad ? 

None has explained this better than he whose life exemplified 
it; who has left, as a teacher and master, an indelible impres- 
sion on his school and on his age. Dr. Arnold knew that his 
own public school, resembling in this all English public schools, 
was characterized by the fact—that the boys “are left for a 
large portion of their time to form an independent society of 
their own, in which the influence that they exercise over each 
other, is far greater than can possibly be exercised by the 
masters.” (Life of Arnold,i. p. 112.) He knew that this 
often led to evil, and that character neutral and indecisive was 
destroyed by it. (p. 114.) But he felt that this was inciden- 
tal to all contact with the world, and to the first step of a boy’s 
entrance into life. With him the question was, whether a boy 
should meet these trials enervated by the hothouse life of a 
home, or braced by the stirring atmosphere of a public school 
and strengthened to resist contagion by endurance and exertion. 
The risks were obvious, but they were unavoidable. The blasts 
were strong; the only plan was to invigorate the frame, to en- 
deavor to introduce a tonic principle of conduct which should 
influence and strengthen. ‘I'o effect this, he held to be the 
special province of the master. ‘The business of a school- 
master,’ he used to say, ‘‘ no less than that of a parish min- 
ister, is the cure of souls.’ His object was to instil into his 
boys, the practical principles of religion. Whatever thought 
and motives a Christian may need to direct his own actions, 
these, accommodated of course to their age, he held should be 
given to boyhood. Whatever elevating hopes or restraining 
fears the Christian employs to arouse or chasten his own char- 
acter, the teacher should introduce to guide the conduct of his 
pupils. Nor should any precept or principle, any impulse or 
power, which nature needs and Christianity offers, be wanting 
to control the movements of that eager season which fixes, by 
its incidents and habits, the destiny of alife. Above all things, 
the great end and object of life should be pressed upon boys, 
for these would influence their conduct at school. The boy 
would thus be made to feel, that, along with the sports and la- 
bors of boyhood, he has the obligations of a man, and the sense 
of these would at once enlarge his conceptions and govern his 
actions. In this view the work of a teacher is wholly distinct 
from that of a lecturer. The conception of the duties is dif- 
ferent. The one reads his lecture, and feels that his task is 
completed ; the other must always be at work, and his thoughts 
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must be with the boys, even when he himself is elsewhere. 
As far as he can, he will mingle with them, and take a part 
even in their sports. “Have your pupils,” says Dr. Arnold, 
“a good deal with you, and be as familiar with them as you 
possibly can. I did this continually more and more before I 
left Laleham, going to bathe with them, leaping, and all other 
gymnastic exercises within my capacity, and sometimes sailing 
or rowing with them.” (Arnold’s Life, i. p. 38.) 


‘The wonderful power of making all his pupils respect them- 
selves, and of awakening in them a consciousness of the duties 
that God had assigned to them personally, and of the consequent 
reward each should have of his labors, was one of Arnold’s most 
characteristic features as a trainer of youth. ...... His hold over 
all his pupils I knew, perfectly astonished me. It was not so much 
an enthusiastic admiration for his genius, or learning, or eloquence, 
which stirred within them; it was a sympathetic thrill, caught from 
a spirit that was earnestly at work in the world, whose work was 
healthy, sustained, and constantly carried forward in the fear of 
God; a work that was founded on a deep sense of its duty and 
its value, and was coupled with such a true humility, such an un- 
affected simplicity, that others could not help being invigorated by 
the same feeling, and with the belief that they too, in their meas- 
ure, could go and do likewise. (Arnold, Vol. i. p. 43.) 


In this case the character of the teacher visibly influenced 
the pupils. But it does so in most cases; for wherever the 
master’s character is vigorous and attractive, his position, his 
prominence, and his lessons, give him an ascendency over some 
of the minds which approach him. Receiving an impression 
unconsciously, they convey it to others ; and thus, though the 
master touches but a few minds, he influences many ; he moves 
those who are most ardent, and they influence their school-fel- 
lows. ‘The school, in fact, is an endless chain, of which the 
master mind is in contact with the nearer links; and, through 
these, the force of his thoughts passes to the extremity of the 
school. Whatever, therefore, be the tone of his mind, becomes 
(though modified, of course, by difference of years) the tone 
of the school; and though the thoughts are affected by the 
boyish medium through which they pass, they hold in solution 
as it were, a portion of the integrity and vigor of the mind 
which originates them. Thus we explain the difference between 
the habits of boys inan English and a Foreign school. In the 
latter they are unaffected by their teacher’s mind, or are ill 
affected to it. In our schools, the earnestness and qualities of 
the teacher are almost sure to command the respect of his 
scholars. And they are insensibly drawn to follow what he 
respects, and to avoid the practices which he condemns. This 
is the real theory of English schools; and whatever be the 
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individual exceptions, the influence of the teachers and of the 
system tends to this result— 


“ Mens agitat molem, totoque se corpore miscet.” 


We ought to add, that, in deciding the efforts and character 
of the pupils, the discipline of the school is of greater impor- 
tance than its lessons. ‘There are two plans of discipline. 
One, used in France, and in many foreign colleges, which is 
mainly mechanical, and enforces an outward order, but is in- 
different to he motives and principles of action. The result 
is often to produce much mischief in the morals of the boys. 
They are left to a power whiclr tends strongly to vice. Nor 
are the military schools of England, which partake of this 
character, free from the reproach. We have heard of passages in 
them which have struck alarm into parents ; scenes of cruelty, 
which left the younger @ prey to the elder tyrants, and stained 
with impurity the annais of the school. 

But there is another system, the precise reverse of this, 
which aims at something of a superfine purity. Here the boy 
is under a constant inspection. No letter which he writes or 
receives escapes ; no word or gesture which falls from him but 
is observed. ‘The master ransacks his stores and correspon- 
dence. The playmate, an accomplice, repeats his words. No 
one walks alone—no cne can speak, or scarcely even think, 
unobserved. Everywhere a wakeful eye observes him, a jeal- 
ous ear listens to him. ‘This system prevails in every seminary 
for the education of Romish priests. It is the boast and handi- 
work of Jesuit ingenuity. And it is far from successful. 
It is favorable neither to morals nor character. Thought is 
free, passion is intense, desire is deep; the smouldering fire 
lives and burns under the covering of ashes. It gathers force. 
and waits for its day of indulgence. ‘The vices of the priest- 
hood are notorious abroad ; they are not unsuspected at home. 
Matured, we admit, they are by the fearful opportunities of the 
convent and confessional, but they have their origin in a system 
of education which makes the boy a captive and a slave in 
school, and which engenders in him the depravity and the vices 
that slavery instils. Now from these noxious evils our English 
school system is free. It has its defects, but its discipline is 
not cpen to either of these serious charges. It does not treat 
the boys as demons ; it does not abandon them as though they 
were angels—it appeals to their aspirations for good—it makes 
provision against their tendencies to evil—it does not attempt, 
what no master could perform, to watch with Argus eye thie 
movements of a hundred boys—it does not pry into their re- 
tirement, nor waylay their hours of freedom, nor watch at 
their doors—it is content to point out to them what is to be ob- 
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served and what to be shunned—it holds up some practices to 
reprobation, it visits others with punishment. Some things it 
brands as odious,—offences not to be forgiven; some are fail- 
ings, and are followed by notice and censure. But for general 
conduct, and the tone which makes the morals of a school, it 
employs sympathy and opinion. It endeavors to inculcate a 
right spirit, and to impart it. It rules by leading. Some boys 
it singles out, and attracting them into the closer circle of the 
teacher, inspires them with better tastes. It dismisses them 
pleased with confidence, flattered by precedency, and restrained 
by responsibility, to guide their companions. 

The system of Dr. Arnold has been the subject of frequent 
comment. ‘The use which he made of the elder boys has been 
noticed by some with praise, by others with doubt, by many 
with disapproval. Into the special duties committed, on his 
plan, to the boys of the sixth form, it is not our wish to enter ; 
because we would not incumber a general sketch with details. 
Whether the elder boys shall punish or report; whether they 
shall flog or send the truant to the master, are questions of 
some importance in themselves, but do not now come within 
our scope. ‘That the elder boys must have power if they have 
authority—that they must have a discretion with a trust—that 
they will have the means of abusing power, if they have the 
opportunity to exercise it, is clear. How the master will pre- 
vent the abuse, and under what restraints he will lay the power, 
are matters of importance to the practical working, but not to 
the theory of the school. The difficulty lies here: that the 
teacher, unable to follow his pupils, must find some means by 
which to enforce his authority. He delegates a part to others 
in order that it may thoroughly pervade the school; and his 
object is promoted if his boys can be made instrumental to aid 
it. This principle is peculiar to England, because we care es- 
pecially for the morality of the school. We—and how is it 
possible to dispute the point ?—admit frankly that a few masters 
cannot overlook six hundred boys ; that to cage them in rooms, 
or to immure them in yards, is neither possible nor right; and 
that the master, single, human, and fallible, cannot bring eye 
and ear and mind into contact with a multitude. He resorts 
therefore, to the aid of thé older boys, and uses them to en- 
force and confirm the discipline he proclaims. This was no 
discovery of Dr. Arnold ; it was acted upon before. All that 
Dr. Arnold did was to systematize it and extend it—to bring 
into more perfect order, and to set forth in more ete sed 
guage, what others had loosely aimed at. It is the fact, 
helieve, that in all our public schools, the influence of the sal 
twansoends that of the teacher ; ona boys learn, because they 
are boys, more from their playmates than from their masters. 


; 
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Practical wisdom is shown in thus using this power of sympathy 
and fellowship, giving position to the wiser boys, and making 
them lend a willing co-operation to the general discipline of the 
school. 

Who does not remember how, in days of youth gone by, and 
the memory of which and of life’s spring-time is yet dear to 
us, we looked up to the captain and leader of the school, 
watched his efforts, and shared in his success; and when any 
honor was conferred upon him, felt that the tribute was deserved, 
and admired rather than envied him? And it was thus the 
master’s mind unconsciously diffused itself among us; and les- 
sons and thoughts, which, issuing from authority, we should 
have dreaded, made willing scholars of us when coming from 
the lips of one like ourselves. As we gathered around the 
teacher, a listening and wondering group, there spread over 
our little commonwealth a generous taste for improvement and 
a thirst for knowledge. Thus were we lured from indolence or 
mischief to better pursuits, and where precept and lecture were 
powerless, example and sympathy prevailed. So true is it, 
as a principle of our nature, tested by the experience of life, 
that he alone forms the habits of his pupils who knows how to 
act on them through their companions, and that the most ef- 
fective instrument of school discipline is the use of the minds 
of the more advanced boys. 

It will thus appear, we think, what are the duties of a teacher, 
and wherein lies the peculiar efficacy of our English ‘ Public 
School.’ It does not lie in its branches of study—of that 
hereafter,—nor in its curriculum of subjects, for in that it is 
surpassed by foreign gymnasia,—nor in a severity of discipline 
like that of Maynooth or St. Omer,—nor in its range of study, 
for in this it may appear confined : but its efficacy lies in this 
—as the quality of the commodity produced sufficiently proves 
—that it has the mechanism of a well constructed moral ma- 
chinery. If you say that our public schools are defective in 
their system and powerless for good, we take you to our par- 
liament, our bar, the church, the army, the solicitor’s desk, and 
the banker’s parlor. We ask you, “ How is it that the most 
eminent men in these professions have come from the training 
of these public schools?” Not by accident. Nore would ac- 
cept this explanation. Not in spite of the machinery. No 
manufacturer will receive this idea. Do we pronounce this 
result inexplicable? Here is the explanation. It is not rules, 
words, and books that mould the boy. Hearts are not fashioned 
by stripes and codes. ‘They are moulded by the sympathies of 
others. By these the faculties of the mind are roused; by 
these the affections are kindled. That system succeeds which 
brings the mind of a good teacher to bear on his pupils, and 
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moves by sympathy with the superior boys the inert mass of 
boyhood. “And this is the aim of the English public school, 
its every-day work. 

We observe, further, that the numbers collected in our pub- 
lic schools, however dreaded by parent&, are, as we believe, one 
great cause of their discipline and good results. We cannot 
hope for like effects in a small private school. ‘They are often 
defeated by the bad example of a single boy, and, in the or- 
dinary calculation of chances, the number of superior boys 
will be small. It is only by multiplying numbers that we in- 
crease the probability of their being found. When the number 
is great, and the reputation of a public school high, some boys 
of promise will certainly have a place in it. So that a large 
public school, in good repute, will at all times have some emi- 
nent boys. Its discipline i is therefore possible, and its success 
may be counted on. It is the fault of the individual master if 
he does not use the powers he finds. But in private schools 
discipline is difficult, because sympathy is weak; and, as the 
number is limited, eminence is rare. Wherever discipline can 
be secured and energy aroused, we may calculate on great re- 
sults. And such results, we believe, will be chiefly found in 
* Public Schools.” 


a ee 


SCHOOL HOUSES. 


[From Mr. Philbrick’s first report to the Legislature of Connecticut. ] 


ALTHOUGH many school-houses have been rebuilt or repaired 
within a few years, the larger portion are still unsuitable for 
the purposes of education. ‘They are too small, badly seated, 
badly located, without the means of ventilation, destitute of 
play-ground and out-buildings. But instead of dwelling upon 
these defects and deformities, and the multitude of evils attend- 
ing them, I would present to the mind’s eye the outline, and 
general features of what appears to me to be the beaw ideal of 
a perfect school-house, being convinced that inattention to this 
matter oftener proceeds from the lack of a proper knowledge of 
what constitutes a good school building, and the advantages 
which result from it, than from an unwillingness to contribute 
the means to provide such edifices. 

Its admirable situation is what first arrests our attention, and 
disposes us to linger and enjoy the scene. In conformity with 
the principles founded upon the laws of health and the dictates 
of taste, it is placed upon firm ground, on the southern declivity 
of a gently sloping hill, open to the south-west, from which 
quarter come the pleasant winds in summer, and protected, on 
the north-east, by a thick wood. From the road it is remote 
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enough to escape the noise and dust and danger, and yet near 
enough to be easily accessible by a smooth, dry gravel walk. 

About it is ample space, a part of which is opened for play- 
ground, and a part is laid out in plots for flowers and shrubs, 
with winding alleys for Walks. These grounds, it will be ob- 
served, are partially shaded by tall trees, not in stiff rows, nor 
in heavy clumps, but scattered in graceful irregularity as if by 
the hand of nature. In the liberal play-ground, containing 
scarcely less than an acre, room has been found for a “ specimen 
of the kingly, magnificent oak, the stately hickory, the wide- 
spreading beech, with its deep mass of shade, the symmetrical 
maple, with its rich and abundant foliage, the majestic elm, the 
useful ash, and the soft and graceful birch.” In one corner is 
a cluster of the picturesque locusts, with their hanging, fragrant 
flowers ; and the principle eminence is crowned with the hemlock 
and laurel, the most beautiful of evergreens. The flower-garden 
which lies between the building and the road, throws a charm 
around the spot, gives it an air of elegance and taste. Here, in 
this school of nature, where God himself teaches through his 
exquisite handiwork, the children, in hours of relaxation, may be 
seen among the roses, the viburnums, the honeysuckles, the 
sweet-briars, and many garden flowers, which fill the air with 
fragrance, unconsciously imbibing the love of the beautiful, and 
learning to find their pleasures and amusements in what is pure 
and lovely. 

The building itself which occupies this well-chosen spot, is 
very different from most of the school-houses as they were but a 
few years since. From the size of some which we have seen, 
we might imagine that they were built for the purpose of pack- 
ing the children in like pickled herring, instead of affording 
space for moving and breathing; while others, having been, by 
the joint action of time and the vandal hands of the boys, clothed 
in dilapidation and ruin, present in their repulsive aspect, the 
very image of desolation and cheerless poverty. 

It is quite otherwise with the one before us. Its generous 
size, its graceful proportions, and the good taste displayed in 
the finish, produce the most agreeable impression. ‘Taken 
together with its pleasant grounds, it constitutes a view which 
charms every beholder, and is the fairest ornament of the village 
which it blesses. Within, everything is in keeping with the 
perfection which reigns without. 

The preservation of health, the demands of taste, and the 
requirements of convenience, are equally regarded in all the 
provisions and arrangements. For each scholar there is a sep 
arate desk and chair, mounted on iron supports, and combining, 
in a high degree, elegance, comfort, and durability. The 
scholars are seated facing the north, and on that side of the 
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room which is occupied by the teacher, the wall is covered with 
blackboards and maps. ‘There too we find, ready at hand, all 
needed apparatus and a library, in a safe and convenient repos- 
itory. ‘The light is not admitted in front, to the great injury of 
the eyes, as is too often the case, but is received from the east 
and west, thus falling as it should upon the sides of the pupils, 
and affording the greatest supply when needed, namely, in the 
morning and afternoon. The warming apparatus is so construct- 
ed as to diffuse an equable temperature throughout the room 
without subjecting any part to the extremes of heat and cold; 
while the apparatus for ventilation effectually removes the air as 
fast as it becomes unfit for breathing, and supplies its place with 
the pure, unadulterated atmosphere of heaven. Mats, scrapers, 
water, clothes closets, and a suitable place for fuel, are all 
supplied. 

And there it stands, the beautiful structure, with its little 
tasteful park, its shrubbery, its flower-pots, and all other needed 
appurtenances and ornaments. ‘There it stands, the daily 
blessing of many children and youth who resort to it for the 
bread of knowledge. There it stands, the surest guaranty of 
the future happiness and prosperity of the community among 
whom it is located. 

It is itself a teacher. It teaches neatness and order. It 
promotes good morals and manners. It instils into the tender 
mind of childhood the love of the beautiful in nature and in art, 
and proclaims to every passer-by the dignity and importance of 
education. It is not a cold abstraction ; it is a living epistle to 
be read of all. 

But this fit home for the school to dwell in did not spring up 
out of the ground, like Jonah’s gourd, inanight. It cost treasure, 
and it cost labor, but it amply compensates for both. Such a 
school-house is far more economical than those of the poorest 
class. By a few simple operations in addition and subtraction, 
it may be shown that no district can afford to support a poor 
school-house. If any,one doubts it, Jet him sit down with me 
and sum up the cost of keeping up such a concern. Reckon 
the sums of money you annually sink in paying teachers to work 
without suitable tools and means, not forgetting that, as a gen- 
eral rule, you will be compelled to put up with the poorest teach- 
ers, for the best will not put up with such accommodations with- 
out extra compensation. Add to this the loss of half or three- 
fourths of the school-time of your children. Calculate the value 
of that knowledge and intellectual culture which your sons and 
daughters are thus deprived of forever. Compute, if you can, 
the amount of loss sustained in injured lungs and spines and 
eyes; in colds and fevers and consumption, and all the train of 
evils, generated or aggravated by the defects of the bad school- 

14 
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house ; and to this add its unhappy effect upon the taste and 
moral sentiments, those faculties which are so intimately con- 
nected with whatsoever things are lovely, and whatsoever things 
are of yood report. 

Bring together these items in one grand sum total, and then 
say if any community can afford to support a poor school-house. 





PESTALOZZI AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. 
{from our Foreign Correspondent.) 


The subjoined extract is translated from Madame de Stael’s 
Allemagne. I have hardly met an article of any length that 
conveys sounder and more practical views on the subject of 
education. A finer tribute to the work of Pestalozzi cannot be 
found in any language. The reader cannot fail to remark the 
similarity between Pestalozzi’s method of instruction and that of 
Dr. Arnold; and indeed, that thought which is thrown out near 
the commencement of the extract, the method of Pestalozzi, is 
capable of application to the higher branches of study, and is 
reconcilable with the deepest study of the ancient languages, 
has been shown by Arnold’s life and career as a teacher, to 
have been based on truth. I met this passage in casual read- 
ing, and was so impressed with its excellence that I offer this 
hasty translation, as preferable to any thing which I can write 
upon the interesting schools of Prussia. The reader will not 
fail to notice passages which demand reflection and self-exam- 
ination. 

































It appears at first inconsistent to praise the old method which 
made the study of languages the base of education, and to con- 
sider the school of Pestalozzi as one of the best institutions of 
our age. I believe, however, that these views can be recon- 
ciled. Of all studies, that which gives, with Pestalozzi, the 
most brilliant results, is Mathematics. But it seems to me that 
his method might be applied to many other branches of instruc- 
tion, and that it would there effect sure and rapid progress. In 
fact, it has been applied with success to Grammar, Geography, 
and Music. 

There is hardly such a thing as an almost in the system of 
Pestalozzi ; the pupil either understands, or he does not under- 
stand ; for all the propositions are so closely connected that the 
second step is always the immediate consequent of the first. 
Pestalozzi conducts children by a road so easy and so sure that 
it costs no more pains to initiate them into the most abstract 
sciences than to instruct them in the most simple employments. 
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Every step is as plain by its relation to the preceding, as the 
most natural consequences drawn from the most ordinary cir- 
cumstances. What wearies children is, to make them leap 
over intermediate steps; making them advance without their 
knowing thoroughly. what they suppose they have learned. 
There is, then, in their head a sort of confusion which renders 
an examination fearful, and inspires in them an unconquerable 
distaste for work. ‘There exists no trace of these troubles with 
Pestalozzi: the children amuse themselves with their studies; 
not that they play with them, but because they enjoy, in child- 
hood, the pleasure of grown-up men,—of knowing, grasping, 
and defining that which they have learned. 

It is a singular spectacle which the school of Pestalozzi pre- 
sents,—of children whose round and delicate faces take naturally 
a reflective expression. They are attentive of themselves, and 
regard their studies as a man of mature age would occupy 
himself with his business. It is a remarkable thing that neither 
punishment nor reward is necessary to stimulate them in their 
tasks. ‘his is, perhaps, the first instance that a school of a 
hundred and fifty children has succeeded without resort to em- 
ulation or fear. How many evil thoughts are spared to man 
when jealousy and humiliation are removed from his heart ; 
when he does not see rivals in his comrades, and judges in his 
teachers! Rousseau wished that the child should be exposed 
to the law of destiny ; Pestalozzi creates himself this destiny 
during the education of the child, and directs its decrees to- 
wards its happiness and its perfecting. ‘The child feels itself 
free, because it is pleased with the general order which sur- 
rounds it, the perfect uniformity of which is not deranged even 
by the talents, more or less marked, of individuals. He does 
not concern himself about success, but about progress towards 
a goal to which all are moving with the same earnestness. The 
scholars become teachers when they know more than their com- 
rades ; the teachers become scholars when they find some imper- 
fections in their own method, and recommence their own educa- 
tion, to judge better of a teacher’s difficulties. 

It would be wrong to suppose that there is nothing good to learn 
in the school of Pestalozzi but his rapid method of calculation. 
Pestalozzi himself is not a mathematician, he is little conversant 
with languages ; he has only the perception and instinct neces- 
sary to develop the intelligence of children: he knows what 
road their thoughts ought to follow to arrive at the goal. This 
submissiveness of character, which spreads a calm so grand 
over the affections of the heart, Pestalozzi has judged also 
necessary in the workings of the mind. He thinks that morality 
has its share in the pleasure derived from a complete course of 
study. Indeed, we always see that superficial knowledge 
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inspires a sort of disdainful arrogance, which causes one to reject 
as useless or ridiculous every thing which he does not know. 
We also see that superficial knowledge always obliges its possessor 
to conceal what he does not know. Candor suffers from all those 
faults of instruction, of which one cannot help being ashamed. 
To know perfectly what one knows, gives a peace to the mind 
which resembles the repose of conscience. ‘The earnestness of 
Pestalozzi, which treats ideas as carefully as men, is the princi- 
pal merit of his school; it is by this means that he assembles 
around him men devoted to the welfare of the children, and wholly 
disinterested. When in a public establishment, no personal 
desires of the directors are gratified ; the moving power of the 
whole must be found in their love of virtue ; the satisfaction 
which it gives can alone surpass the enjoyment of wealth and 
wer. 

The institution of Pestalozzi is not to be imitated by simply 
copying his method of instruction ; with this must be estab- 
lished perseverance in the teachers, simpleness of mind in the 
pupils, regularity in every kind of life, and, in short, the re- 
ligious sentiments which animate this school. The exercises of 
divine worship are not observed there with more exactness than 
elsewhere ; but every thing passes there in the name of divinity, 
in the name of that elevated, noble, and pure sentiment, which 
is the continual religion of the heart, ‘Truth, goodness, confi- 
dence, affection, surround the children; and, for the time at 
least, they remain strangers to all the hateful passions, to all 
the conceited prejudices of the world. An eloquent philosopher, 
Fichte, has said that he expected the regeneration of the Ger- 
man nation from the institute of Pestalozzi; we must at least 
agree that a revolution founded on such a basis, would be neither 
violent nor rapid; for education, however good it may be, is 
nothing in comparison with the influence of public movements ; 


instruction wears away the rock drop by drop, but the torrent 
removes it in a day. W. L. G. 


Berlin, June 3d, 1855. 









CooLies FoR CubpA.—There has been for many months a 
project on foot for the introduction of 6000 coolies from China 
into Cuba, as plantation laborers, to supply the place of negroes. 
the importation of whom from Africa is to be prohibited, if pos- 
sible. The English capitalists having the matter in charge, 
were delayed in their arrangements by the urgent want of ves- 
sels for the Crimea, which rendered it difficult to effect suitable 
charters in London. They have finally transferred the scene 
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of their labors to this city, and a vessel is now fitting out at 
this port for China, under a contract for 1,250 emigrants. 

They will be landed at Panama, cross the Isthmus upon the 
railroad, and be re-shipped at Aspinwall for Cuba. What the 
expense of the voyage will be, we cannot state precisely ; but 
as it cost the Railroad Company $100 per head for laborers from 
China to Panama, we estimate the expense of each emigrant 
to Cuba at $125 to $130. The French Government, or 
a company under the sanction of that Government, are nego- 
tiating also for a supply of labor from the same quarter for the 
French West Indies, so that a large number of the Celestials 
will have a fair chance for a home on this side of the globe. A 
vessel which recently arrived at Rio also brought 300 coolies, 
and we understand several owners of large coffee estates in 
Brazil, are trying to make arrangements for a regular yearly 
supply of laborers from Chinese ports.—WV. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce, April 19th. 





THE DUNTONIAN SYSTEM OF RAPID WRITING. 


‘* Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.”— Pore. 


Muca time and great expense have always been and still are 
bestowed on chirography in our common schools. It is a branch 
of instruction second in rank but to the art of reading, and de- 
serves all the attention which has been given to it. It embra- 
ces, indeed, more of the principles of social benevolence than the art 
of reading ; for it implies the exercise of the power of imparting 
knowledge to others, while reading is rather the means of self-grati- 
fication andimprovement. Hence nothing gives the true teacher 
more satisfaction than any improvement or discovery which may 
aid him in imparting to his pupils the elements of this noble 
art; the art of giving to thought a form and substance that 
are impressed on the minds of succeeding ages. Still it would 
be a source of regret to witness any attempt to effect a sudden 
or radical change in the style or in the method of teaching pen- 
manship. We ask not merely novelty, but improvement. The 
teacher who endeavors to stem the current of popular opinion, 
must not be satisfied with diverting it from its usual channel, 
but must turn it in a direction in which it may act with a 
stronger and a more effective energy. The tone of public opin- 
ion favors, and in accordance with the spirit of the age, will con- 
tinue to favor, that system of penmanship which combines the 
legible with the rapid style. We have passed through the 
phase of popular opinion, which would sacrifice everything to 
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rapidity, but we have not returned to the period in which pen- 

ainting was valuable as the sole means of preserving a record 
or futurity. The pupil should be taught to write legibly and 
rapidly. 

Among the various systems of penmanship which have been 
presented to the re is one which is calculated to effect no 
little change in the style and the method of teaching penman- 
ship in the schools in which it is practised. The system to 
which we refer is retrograde in its character so far as practice is 
concerned. It professes much, but among its shortcomings in prac- 
tice we may mention the fact that the author of the series has talked 
about arm-movements, but has given no directions in his copies, by 
which these all-important principles may be put in practice; nor has 
he presented to the pupil any copies for practice in the arm- 
movements. The “‘ Remarks and Hints,” printed on the cover, 
embrace a few points which it would be well to examine and 
compare with others extensively prevalent. Many excellent 
thoughts are suggested by the publication in question, and rec- 
ognized as teacher’s maxims, which cannot be too often repeat- 
ed. Of this character are the remarks in reference to the an- 
cient and the modern extremes, the round and formal, and the 
excessively angular system, of which the reign of both, as 
systems of instruction, has now passed away. ‘Teachers would 
be sorry to witness the success of any system that should favor 
us with a repetition of either method. ‘he “ Remarks and 
Hints” above referred to, however, while they declare that 
the old-fashioned round hand is too formal for.practical use, yet 
make out a case against their own as well as the angular system. 

** Round hand leads” they declare, “ to a strong, rapid, and 
graceful style of penmanship.” “Its highest claim to be re- 
tained as a standard is, the distinctness and great legibility 
which are sure to characterize the style of those penmen who 
have been thoroughly trained upon this system.”” Again say 
the ‘“ Remarks,” “‘ We value legibility the most, and for this 
reason,’ &c. If then the old-fashioned round hand forms a 
strong, rapid and graceful style, distinct and greatly legible, and 
if, as they allege, the two latter qualities are sure to follow the 
practice of this system, why present to the public a system de- 
clared to be a compromise between this excellent system, and 
one, the angular, which the ‘“*‘ Remarks” declare “is even now 
objectionable”? Either the author of “ Remarks ”’ is disposed 
to yield to the maxim “ Nil de mortuis nisi bonum,” and with 


great good nature, indulge in harmless eulogy of a defunct sys- 


tem, which can have no reaction on the “‘ compromise ” system, 
or he believes that if public opinion casts anchor in the stream 
of antiquity, it will bring up somewhere in the middle ages, 
where the “compromise” relief boat will be found moored. 
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Yet the “ Remarks” acknowledge even of the angular system, 
“that it unquestionably allows the pupil greater freedom of 
movement.” Perhaps the author of “‘ Remarks” would allege 
this as the basis of compromise. But it will not answer. For 
what can justify him in sacrificing what he declares is best, that 
is, legibility, to what he regards as a minor excellence,—greater 
freedom of movement? Besides, is the author sure that he has 
not transferred from each system its share of evil as well as 
good, in which case the compromise by the rules of Alligation 
gives us a compound whose value is in exact ratio with the 
values of the simple ingredients? What then becomes of the 
‘compromise’? ? What is its character? It is a change 
without improvement. The angular system has, for a few years 
past, been undergoing modifications, which have rendered it 
what it is at the present time, the most elegant, rapid and legi- 
ble style that can be devised. It may be badly taught, but in 
this respect it is on a level with all other systems. But taught 
as it has been by the best teacher in Boston, it is the ne plus 
ultra of exccllence. But it must be acknowledged that some 
feeble attempts of some feeble teachers to teach a feeble, atten- 
uated style, have resulted in the formation of some very er 
writers ; and, applied to this class of failures, the “ Remarks” 
have our hearty approval. But the successful teacher must 
require the pupil to form the elements of the small letters with 
rather a light stroke, that his muscles may not become too soon ex- 
hausted, when the last lines of his page will be found#to be 
worse than the first. But he should require every capital and 
every stemmed letter, except the second of two succeeding each 
other, to be delicately shaded. There is a peculiar fitness in 
proportioning the thickness of the letter in some measure to its 
altitude. 

Again, the “‘ Remarks’ very justly denounce “ the sweeps 
of the pen which deform the letters and impair the legibility of 
the writing.” By such language the author does not, or should 
not, refer to the graceful turns of capitals and closing letters, 
calculated and designed to give an easy and flexible movement 
to the writer, and which, when practised with moderation, en- 
hance the beauty of the writing,— but to the blundering sweeps 
which put out an i, amputate the limb of some portion of the 
text, or obliterate a whole platoon of figures in a ledger. That 
this should be the author’s meaning, seems manifest in his ad- 
mirable remarks on the movements practised at the blackboard. 
He says, “This movement is very perceptible when one is 
writing on the blackboard. Here the hand moves in easy 
curves and sweeps which alone can give grace to the execution. 
It will be secured on paper by requiring the pupil to write a 
word and then connect the last letter with the first by a circular 
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sweep of the pen, with or without ink, again and again to repeat 
the movement.”’ This is wholesome advice if skilfully followed. 
Such practice by the pupil imparts grace, ease, and vigor to the 
style, arouses the dormant muscles to life and activity, and con- 
firms the habit of selfreliance. The writer could not intend to 
direct the pupil to unite the two extremes of the word by an 
ungraceful sweep, which would “ deform the letters and impair 
the legibility of the writing.” We would even go farther than 
the author has ventured to go in his remarks on the movements 
of the shoulder and the fore-arm, and declare it as our opinion 
that the teacher should at all times require the pupil to practise 
such movements. Thus the skill to cut a finished capital, a fine- 
ly proportioned stemmed letter, or a graceful sweep between 
the extremes of a word, would become a habit interwoven with 
the pupil’s intellectual and physical being. 

We are happy to find the writer urging the teacher to give to the 
pupils constant practice in the finger movement, and in the arm 
and fore-arm movement ; “and,” says he, ‘‘whatever is done in the 
way of instruction, be it more or less, will be done in the right 
direction.” Perhaps the author, in the last sentence, made one 
of those dangerous ‘‘ sweeps”’ to which reference is made above. 
Why, what would he say of the teacher who should disregard 
the injunction previously imposed by him in the following 
“hint.” ‘ Teachers should not be too rigid in their require- 
ments on this point, since equally good penmen differ in opinion 
in reghrd to it, and it cannot be said that there is actually but 
one correct method. Besides, the teacher will find in many of 
his youngest pupils, physical habits already formed, which it is 
better to humor sontewhat than to attempt entirely to eradi- 
cate.’ We are very sorry to be compelled to differ from the 
author in the last quotation, that we may preserve consistency 
in our commendation of his views on the necessity of practice 
on the movements of the fingers and the arm. We fear that he 
has furnished the pupil with a weapon, which will enable him 
to defeat the judicious efforts of the teacher to reform a vicious 
habit of holding the pen. How often do we hear the pupil de- 
clare that he cannot hold the pen correctly. And yet it must 
be insisted on. It is not alone the pupil who has formed an 
incorrect style of manipulation, that enters the plea of ‘I can’t,” 
but “ the youngest pupil,” who has formed no habit, but who 
thinks that the effort of writing requires great muscular power, 
and that the pen will fall from his hand unless he secures it with 
the gripe of all his fingers and his thumb, aided by a wry face 
and a twisted neck. I cannot, however, acquiesce in the au- 
thor’s sweeping remark, that ‘ whatever is done in the way of 
instruction, be it more or less, will be done in the right direc- 
tion.” Should the teacher, for instance, declare to the pupil 
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that he deemed it expedient to humor his bad habits, either 
natural or acquired, I should say that in the ‘ way of instruc- 
tion” this*is decidedly in the wrong direction. Let the teacher 
rigidly insist on the pupil’s holding the pen, as all competent 
teachers of penmanship declare to be best; for all competent 
teachers agree in the essential points. Again the author remarks, 
‘This system aims to teach one thing at a time.” As to the 
correctness of this plan, there can be no dissent, so far as it 
relates to the first efforts of the child. This plan, of course, 
pursues the inductive process, and, like every other, continues 
the practice of principles previously taught, and allows the 
pupil at length to practise thought while forming the letters and 
the words which express it. 

The hints in relation to a ‘ correct standard of taste”’ are 
in every respect true. Many would differ from the standard 
adopted in this series of books. Others might think that the 
execution of the details of the plan could have been a little im- 

oved. For instance, one might inquire whether the lower 
parts of the first two elements in the letter m should not be 
parallel 2m every instance; whether the stemmed letters should 
not be always slanted at an equal angle with the small letters ; 
whether different curves on the lefé of the letter a, improve the 
harmony of the effect ; and whether the letter t between two 1’s 
should incline more to the right than to the left. To all these 
questions, and to many more of a like nature, the author’s hints 
furnish a decided answer. He says “there is a natural fitness 
in the forms, proportions and finish of a letter which should never 
be violated.” We cannot doubt that the author would assent 
to the legitimate deduction from his premises, and acknowledge 
that to be the best system, other things being equal, in which 
the ‘execution comes up to the manifesto.” As to one feature 
of the plan pursued, many teachers would doubt the wisdom of 
requiring small children to make heavy lines and letters when 
they first take in hand the pen. They would fear the effect 
on the muscles of the hand in the attempt to form a correct 
habit of holding the pen. Others would object to the making 
of rapidity “ subordinate to legibility,” in the instructions to be 
given to the pupil. The question is not legibility or rapidity, 
but legibility and rapidity “ now and forever one and insepara- 
ble.” Ifthe pupil be taught the style of an elegant and rapid 
execution, the two qualities will become permanently associated 
in the practice of business, and we should be spared the loss of 
time and patience in our attempts to decipher the abominable 
substitutes for handwriting, adopted by some of our prominent 
business men, who rather take the time of their friends to deci- 
pher their hieroglyphics, than practise the time-consuming sys- 
tem taught them in their youth, in which rapidity was kept so 
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far subordinate to legibility, that the latter was acquired only 
by the sacrifice of the former. Professional and business men 
must write with rapidity, and if they are taught so to write, 
they will write with sufficient legibility. I say sufficient leyi- 
- bility ; for who desires in the greater portion of the writing 

performed, that every letter should be formed with finical ac- 
curacy? Most of the writing performed is read once or twice, 
and never seen again. Why then should we require the writer 
to spend in forming his letters more time than is saved to the 
reader by the operation? If you would form a good recording 
hand, the angular hand may be easily condensed, but if you 
would acquire great rapidity combined with legibility, the con- 
firmed habit acquired by the round hand system will defeat the 
accomplishment of any such design. 


















MATHEMATICAL. 





Given A B = 428 and the angle C 49° 16’ and (AC + 
BC) = 918; to find the other parts. 
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We have received the following answers to questions in the 
May number : 


Three railroad companies, A, B, and C, agreed to make 48 
trips each per day. But A made only 30 trips; B, 36; and 
C, 24. If they had made 48 trips, A was to have 44 per 
cent. ; B, 35 per cent.; aad C, 21 per cent. What per cent. 
of the profits must each one have now ? 


Soiution No, 1. 


If they would have had equal per cents. had they each made 
48 trips, when they made a less number their per cents. would 
be in the ratio of the number of their trips; that is, 30, 56, 
and 24. But A was to have 44 per cent. ; B, 85; and C, 21 
percent. Therefore their per cents. will be now as (30 x 44), 
(36 X 35), and (24 X 21), or, reducing, 110, 105 and 42. 
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Therefore A’s per cent. is 34% of 100; B’s, 43} of 100; and 
C’s, #7, of 100. 







A’s, = .42334 per cent. 
. Answer. { B’s, = .4032% per cent. 
C’s, = .16:4%; per cent. 







E. 8.-—-E. H. §&. 








SonutTion No. 2. 


As Co. A made only 30 trips, which is § of 48; Co. B. only 
36, 3 of 48; and Co. C. only 24, 5 of 48 ; : it is evident that 
the shares of the three companies in the profits will be in the 
proportion of § of 44 per cent., A’s share ; 3 of 55 per cent., 
B’s share ; and 4 of 21 per cent., C’s share ; or as 27}, 264, 
and 104. The sum of these is 641, The share of Co. Ai is 
therefore ate ; that of Co. B, an and Co, C’s, ae Re- 

ducing these fractions to decimals, they become 42802— 
40856 +, and .16342+-. Hence the 
Co. A’s share, 42,4975 per cent. 
Answer. { Co. B’s share, 40,4395 per cent. 
E Co. C’s share, 16;°j75 per cent. 


English High School, Boston. 0.9 Be 

























Lowell, June 20, 1855. 


GENTLEMEN LocaL Eprrors oF THE Mass. TEACHER : — 








In the June number, you recall the attention of your readers 
to a problem inserted in the May number. A second examina- 
tion of that problem has resulted in the following solution, which 

i is at your service. 

; The process mey be thought somewhat special ; but it is be- 
lieved to be sufficiently g general for the solution of most prob- 
lems involving the same principles. The reasoning seems 

é nearly as legitimate as that employed in determining the sey- 

: eral figures of a cube root. True, it must be varied slightly to 
suit the varied forms of the equations; but it is of the same 
general character, wherein it is peculiar. I have tested the 
reasoning, with entire success, upon several problems furnished 
me by friends with whom I have conferred upon the subject. 

The solution of two problems is here given; and others sim- 
ilar are offered for those who have a taste in such matters. 

I. S. R. 























1. {1 xy= 1020. y= 
(2). o¥t¥ —*Y**7¥ = x—y 


(38). 7x2 4100 zee __ x2—10% 
zw 


(4). y/ = % 08 fit __ x20 
(5). i = p*x 
(6). 98 Vem 


2 

(7). Put p= 2, then x = 34 or 30, and y = 80 or 34. 

The radical quantities are rational, not only in the second and 
third, but in the sixth degree. Consequently (x? + 1020) 
must be the product of x into the sixth power of some factor. 
Let p be that factor. Now p may have any value that will 
render the radical quantity in the sixth equation rational. We 
very naturally first try 2, which proves adapted to our purpose. 


9/1). i=—la=& 





——~ 4808 
(2). WY — 8 x+y = 3x-2y 
(3). x+y = (7197 + 4808) p= 5 X T*p 
(4). Put p= 4%, then 
(5). x+y = 117649 
(6). 3x—2y = 204 
(7). x = 47118.4, and y = 70530.6 


The values of x and y must be the terms of the fraction 
respectively, or equimultiples of those terms. Consequently 
the sum of those terms must be either exactly x + y or a 
factor of x+y. Let p be the other factor of x+y. Now 
p must contain 7? and 5°, or more probably 7? and 5-'. The 
latter proves correct. 


g§Q). F=1la 
| (2). xty —9fxt+y¥ = *-y 
4.§ CG). f= -5625 
' (2). Y=xty — */xty — a (x-—y) 
5. (1). xy=" 


(2). WF¥ —3/ety = x-y 









DIVISIBILITY OF NUMBERS. 


MATHEMATICIANS have spent much labor in investigating the 
divisibility of numbers, but the laws, when ascertained, are of 
practical utility only in a few cases. The subject, however, is 
quite interesting in a mathematical point of view, even when 
the results are comparatively useless. I propose to enumerate 
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some of the well known cases of divisibility, and to give a mode 
of investigation, which, I think, must be new to most teachers. 

Any even number, it is evident, is divisible by 2. The di- 
visibility by 3 will be a corollary to that by 9. One hundred, 
and consequently any number of hundreds, is divisible by 4; 
therefore, if the two right hand figures taken together are 
divisible by 4, the entire number will be so divisible ; thousands 
are divisible by 8, and any number will be divisible by 8, if 
the three right hand figures together are divisible by 8. For 
16, we must try the four right hand figures. 

Since 10, and any number of tens, are divisible by 5, if the 
right hand figure is 0 or 5, the entire number is divisible by 5. 

A number is divisible by 6 when it is divisible by 2 and by 
3. And, in general, a number which is divisible by two or 
more numbers, prime with respect to each other, is divisible by 
the product of these numbers. 

To find the criterion of divisibility by 7, take 8778. Since 
1000 = 10°, 100 = 10°, the given number is the same as 
8(7+3)°+7 (7 +3)?+7(7+3)+8. By reference to 
the binomial theorem, it will be evident that all the terms of the 
development of (7 +3)’, (7 +3)’, &ce., are divisible by 7, 
except the last in each power. ‘The parts therefore of this 
quantity which are not of necessity separately divisible by 7, 
are 8 x 3°, 7 xX 3°, 7 X 3, and 8; the sum of these is 216 + 
63 + 21+ 8, or 808=44 x7. Hence, beginning at the 
right, we multiply the successive figures by the successive 
powers of 3, commencing with 3° or 1, and if the sum of the 
products is divisible by 7, the entire number will also be divisi- 
ble by 7. A more practical criterion will be given in the 
divisibility by 21. 

To find the law for divisibility by 9, take 72567. This 
is equivalent to 7 (9+1)*+2 (9+1)°+5 (9-1)? + 
6 (9+1)+7. The parts of this which are not of necessity 
separately divisible by 9, are 7 X 1,2 1,5 x1, 6 <1, and 
7; the sum of which is 27 —3 x9. Hence the well known 
rule: add the figures as if they were all units, and if the sum 
is divisible by 9, the given number is so divisible. Every term 
in the powers of 9 + 1 which is divisible by 9, can also be 
divided by 3; therefore the quantities not necessarily and 
separately divisible by 3 are the same as above, viz., 7, 2, 5, 
6, 7, and if the sum of these is divisible by 3, the whole will 
be so. For example, 6729, which is not divisible by 9, is 
divisible by 3. 

Divisibility by 11 may be exhibited as follows. Take 34,958 
= 38 A1—1)*'+ 4 Gi1—1)°+ 9 A1— 1)? +5 G1l—1) 
+8. The parts of this not necessarily and separately divisible 
by 11, are +3, —4, +9, —5, +8, or 20—9=11. 
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Hence, commencing at the right, take the sum of the figures 
occupying the odd places, also the sum of those occupying the 
even places, and if the difference of these sums is. zero or a 
multiple of 11, the given number is divisible by 11. 

The criterion for divisibility by 13 is similar to that given 
for 7, except that, instead of the sum of the products, we must 
take the difference, as in the last case. 

Take 4218 to exhibit divisibility by 19. This is equivalent 
te CFF +3 (POT P+ 2 ah Ag Ph, all parts of 
which are separately divisible by 19, except si, 2, }, and 8; 
the sum of which is 4 + 8 +4+8= 93 = ¥. If this is 
divisible by any number, any multiple of this must be divisible 
by the same number. Hence, multiplying by 2° or 8, we have 
4+2x2+2?xK1+2x 8=76=—4x 19. We may 
therefore commence at the right, take the sum of the first 
figure, half the second, quarter of the third, &c., and if the 
whole number, or the numerator of the fraction thus obtained, 
is divisible, the given number is so. 

Or we may commence at the left, and multiply the successive 
figures by the successive powers of 2, beginning with 2° or 1. 
If the sum of these products is a multiple of 19, the given 
number is divisible by 19. 

The same rule applies to divisibility by 29, 39, 49, &e., if 
we substitute the powers of 3, 4, 5, &c., for those of 2. The 
rule for 39 will furnish an additional rule for 13, and that for 
49 will furnish a new one for T. 

If a number is divisible by 7 and by 3, it must be divisible 
by 21. But another criterion may be found. Take 5376 = 
5 CY P+ 38 yy +T agi a6. All parts of this are 
divisible by 21, except —$+2i2—}3+ 6, or 6+ 3—5— 

= 6g —*f = 545° = %3 5 the number of ‘which is “divisible 
by 21. Or, we may multiply by 2°; we then have —5-+ 2 x 
3—2 x74+2« 6=54—33=— 21. Hence we may 
commence on the left, and multiply the successive figures b 
powers of 2, beginning with 2°or1. Take the difference be- 
tween the sum of the products occupying odd places, and that 
of those occupying even places, counting from the right, and if 
this difference is divisible by 21, the whole number will be so. 
Since a number divisible by 21 i is also divisible by 7, the same 
rule will apply to divisibility by 

The rule for 21 may be extended to 31, 41, 51, &e., by sub- 
stituting powers of 3, 4, 5, &c., for those of 2. ‘The rule for 
51 will ; give one for 17. For example, 2057 is divisible by 17, 
because — 2 +5x* 0—8xK5+ 5X T= 8754+ 0—2 
— 125 = 748 = 44 X 17. 

The author of this article would recommend that teachers ex- 
ercise such of their pupils as are sufficiently advanced to com- 
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prehend the reasoning in these and similar investigations. The 
exercise will enlarge their knowledge of numbers, and their 
powers of analysis. T. 8. 





Diary IN TuRKISH AND GREEK Waters. By the Right Hon- 
orable the Earl of Carlisle. Edited by C. C. Felton, Greek 
Professor in Harvard University, Cambridge. Boston: 
Hickling, Swan § Brown. 


Tuts volume possesses great interest, not only for classical, 
but for English teachers. It gives just that kind of information 
which one needs who desires to acquaint himself more fully 
with Grecian topography, and with many of the most interest- 
ing events in Grecian history. The characters of the author 
and editor are a sufficient guaranty that the information which 
the volume contains may be relied on. ‘The teacher will also 
find much information in this volume which will be of great 


assistance in tracing the progress of the war now raging in 
Europe. 





Tae Stanparp Tarrp Reaver for Public and Private Schools; 
Containing Exercises in the Elementary Sounds; Rules for 
Elocution, §-¢.; Numerous Choice Reading Lessons ; A New 
System of References; and an Explanatory Index. By 
Epes Sargent. Boston: Phillips, Sampson § Co. 


Tuts is the third in Mr. “ Sargent’s Standard Series ” of 
Readers for Schools. The general features of this volume are 
the same as of the preceding numbers which have been noticed 
in our pages. In examining the book we have been much 
pleased with the character of the selections. In his preface 
Mr. Sargent remarks, “ It has been my endeavor to reconcile 
simplicity with sound fiterary taste and an accurate style. Too 
many writers for the young, in striving to be simple, have been 
merely feeble or insipid; and let it not be supposed that their 
mistake is not detected by the class to whom they address them- 
selves. Could they hear some of the comments of their juve- 
nile critics they would not so undervalue the discernment of the 
young.” We are quite glad to observe that this defect in our 
reading books has not escaped our author’s notice. We cer- 
tainly think that he has not fallen into this mistake himself. It 
is far better that a reading book should be a little above the 
child’s capacity than a little below it. A large portion of time 
of late years has been spent in our-lower schools upon lessons 
in reading which can barely be tolerated at the tender age in 
which they are first learned, but which can afford no satisfaction 
when recollected in maturer years. Now the earlier a piece 
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of composition is put into the hands of scholars, the more unex- 
ceptionable it should be in style and sentiment. These selec- 
tions go a great way towards determining the future character 
of those who may read them. We sincerely thank Mr. Sargent 
for having so beautifully realized a correct and important idea, 
and regret that our space will not permit us to do his book a 
higher degree of justice. E. § 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


We are unable to inform our readers where the next meeting 
of the American Institute of Instruction will be held. We 
had delayed going to press until after the meeting of the Di- 
rectors, which took place the 27th of June, hoping to obtain all 
needed information. But the subject was referred to a special 
committee of three, who will report at an early day. We 


trust we shall be enabled to publish the programme in the 
August No. 








PRIZE ESSAYS. 


THe Massacnusetts Tracners’ Assocration offers the 
following prizes for original Essays : 

To MeMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, for the best Essay, on 
either of the following subjects, a prize of TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS. 

1. The Relation of the Common School to the State. 

2. School Supervision. ' 

3. The Relation which the Common School sustains to the 
College and the University. 

To the Femate Tracners of the State, for the best Essay 
on either of the following subjects, a prize of TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS. ” 

1. Primary School Instruétion, and the Methods of Teaching 
Young Children. 

2. The True Mission of the Teacher. , 

3. The Objects of Common School Instruction. 

The Essays must be forwarded to the Secretary, Charles J. 
Capen, Esq., Latin School, Boston, on or before the 21st of 

- October. Each Essay should be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope enclosing the name of the writer. The envelopes ac- 
companying unsuccessful Essays will not be opened. The 
prizes will be awarded by an impartial committee ; but no prize 
will be awarded to an Essay that is not deemed worthy of one. 


The successful Essays will be regarded as the property of 
the Association. 





















JostaH A. Stearns, President. 
Boston, June 18th, 1855. 
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